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THE HISTORICAL REALITY OF JESUS: 

A CONCISE STATEMENT OF THE PEOBLEM 


T HAT tho scientific process known as the “ Higher Criticism’' has 
been applied to many ancient documents is now tolerably well 
known, and some of its results when applied to the Biblical documents 
are also well known. Not many, however, are aware that a few 
daring pioneers, carrying those methods yet further, have called in 
question the historical reality of the Jesus of the Gospels. That the 
proposition, when first met with, appears preposterous may be 
admitted. Indeed, it appeared preposterous for many years to the 
writer of this essay. So did tho Copornican astronomy to the men 
of that time. Unfortunately, the literature of the present problem 
is not concentrated, but disseminated among a number of books and 
articles, not always to be described as easy reading. A concise 
summary of the evidence may, therefore, be serviceable. 

The movement of the Higher Criticism has been, in general, from 
the less to the more credible documents. Within any one book, too, 
the miraculous is rejected and the normal accepted, on the assump¬ 
tion that from the normal a real historical nucleus may bo extracted. 
The non-miraculous, however, is not of necessity tho historical. 
The story of Tell and the apple is not miraculous, but it is not 
history. In this brief summary it will be assumed that the reader 
accepts the ordinary results of the Higher Criticism. Accordingly, 
the miraculous, and narratives such as those of the fourth Gospel, 
will not be discussed as biography. Our concern will bo with the 
supposed historical residuum. 

It is often said that a system must have had a founder. Who, 
then, founded ancient Greek and Roman “ Paganism ” ? Who founded 
Hinduism? Who founded the countless religions of Africa and 
ancient America? Each case must be investigated on its own 
evidence. There must be no preconceived general assumption. In 
the present case the evidence falls under several heads, which, so 
far as possible, it will be convenient to take separately. 

3 
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External Evidence from Non-Christian Writers 

There are no Jewish witnesses. Such references as exist in the 
Talmud are all later than the appearance of a Christian literature, 
and plainly derived from it. The well-known passage in Josephus 
is, by admission of even clerical scholars, a Christian forgery. On 
the other hand, the “ Father ” Justin, writing in the second century, 
makes a Jewish disputant say (Trypho, Dial., viii; cited by 
Drews and Couchoud): “ Ye follow an empty rumour and make 
a Christ for yourselves. If he were born and lived somewhere, 
he is entirely unknown." 

Roman Witnesses .—Tacitus, Pliny, and Suetonius are commonly 
cited. By far the most important is the celebrated passage in the 
Annals of Tacitus. The genuineness of this passage has been 
seriously challenged, but let us assume it to be genuine. If genuine, 
it was written about O.E. 117-120. It runs thus: “ He from whom 
the name (Ghristianus) was derived, Christu 3 ,* was put to death by 
the procurator Pontius Pilatus in the reign of Tib 0 rius. ,, Now, either 
Taoitus merely repeats what was currently believed among Chris¬ 
tians at the time, or he had investigated the origin and history of 
the sect. If the first, then the statement is no evidence at all. 
If he made researches, he would have to delve into the archives 
of an obscure province. From such references to authorities as 
he does give, it is patent that he did no such thing. And if he 
had, what would he have found ? While most Roman provinces 
were tranquil, Judea was the scene of incessant small revolts, and a 
minor disturbance which did not endanger the Roman rule would be 
too insignificant to be worth reporting. But we know that Tacitus 
never did investigate the history of the sect. For he also mentions 
11 an immense multitude M of “ Chriatiani ” as existing in the city of 
Rome in the time of Nero, at which time it is certain that the 
number of Christians (as we understand the term) in the city was 
quite small. But the city did contain large numbers of Messianic 
Jews. Now, the only term which a Roman could apply to the 
devotee of a Messiah was 11 Christianus." In the time of Tacitus 
there were Christiani in our sense of the word. It is clear, therefore, 
that, when dealing even with a time so comparatively near his own as 
that of Nero, Tacitus confused the two; and thus that he never 
investigated the history of Christianity, much less its origin. That he 
despised the sect is evident. Now consider our own time. There 


Apparently the name 11 Jems M was unknown to him. 
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are many obscure seots in England to-day. Imagine a writer giving 
a concise “ History of Our Own Times.” If he bo much as mention 
Particular Baptists, Peculiar People, Sandemanians, or the like, does 
he delve into original documents to verify what he has hoard of their 
mode of origin? No more, or rather still less, would a Roman historian. 

What Pliny tells in his letters to the Emperor Trajan concerning 
the province of Bithynia is that the Christians Bing hymns to 
" Christus as if he were a god.” So have many other votaries, to 
many other gods, whom no one thinks of as historical persons. 

Suetonius, in his history of the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
says that the Jews in Romo (Jews, be it remarked) were incessantly 
rioting “impulsoro Chresto,” “under the instigation of one Chrestus.” 
Apparently, therefore, this Chrestus, whoever he may have been, 
was a Jew, and was then living in the city of Rome. 

Such is the sum of the external, Non-Christian, testimony to the 
historical existence of Jesus. It needs no comment. We are, there¬ 
fore, thrown back, after all, on the Christian literature itself. 

The Pauline Literature 

Of the fourteon Epistles bearing the name of Paul, the Tubingen 
school rejected all but the “cardinal” four—namely, Romans, 
1 and 2 Corinthians, and Galatians—and most of the Higher Critics' 
follow the Tubingen school. Recently Van Manen has contested 
evon the cardinal four, but for our present purpose let us assume 
that these (though admittedly interpolated) are by the Apostle. 

The central Pauline problem may be illustrated as follows: 
Liston to a teacher giving religious instruction to a child. She will 
tell the child episode after episode from the career of Jesus. Have 
wo not “sat under” innumerable sermons in which the preaohor, 
taking some Gospel text, dissects some words or deeds of Jesus with 
mechanical minuteness ? Emerson, indeed, somewhere complains 
that Christendom dwells upon every detail concerning the personality 
of Jesus with what he calls “noxious exaggeration.” 

Then turn to the Epistles. If they have one outstanding feature, 
it is the excessive devotion of Paul to his Christ: devotion carried 
to the degree of obsossion. Yet, with the sole exception of his death 
and of the “ Supper” which is sacramentally bound up with that 
death,* this remarkable writer never alludes to the career of the 

* Bat th.o acoount of the Supper in 1 Cot. xi is frankly abandoned by the 
Bov. Sir G, W. Cox and other ■cholars as an interpolation ( Uelig . Syst. World , 
p. 242); which, indeed, it obviously is. 
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Gospel Jesus, never quotes a single saying from his lips, never avails 
himself of a single one of his teachings. He will argue a point 
laboriously, when oitation of a word of Jesus would have settled the 
matter, but he never cites it. He never designates Jesus as 11 of 
Nazareth.'* We are apt to read the Bible in such an artificial 
manner that we do not notice this. But, once noticed, it is astound¬ 
ing. In fact, given the ordinary view, that Paul’s Jesus was a man, 
only recently dead, a man who was living and teaching during his 
own youth, and his attitude is past all explanation. 

Are we to say that he knew of the accounts embodied in the 
Gospels, but did not believe them ? Are we to say that he knew of 
the career and teachings of his Jesus, but attached no importance to 
them and took no interest in them ? Or was it that he had never 
heard of them ? The two first are manifestly untenable. To accept 
the third would alter our whole view of the situation, and raises the 
further question; Who, then, was Paul's Jesus ? 

The Lidach^ or Teaching 

This early document was recovered in 1873. Its first six 
sections contain no reference to Jesus. The remaining ten sections 
are Christian, or, at any rate, largely so, in the form in which 
we now have thorn. They contain the “Lord’s Prayer,” which 
is known to be a compilation from Jewish phrases. Here it is 
ascribed to “the Lord,” but a "Lord” mentioned in Sec. 14 is 
patently Yahw6, so it is not clear who the Lord of the Prayer 
is. These Christian sections refer to a Jesus, in the following some¬ 
what unexpected terms : " Now concerning the Eucharist, thus give 
thanks: first, concerning the cup: We thank thee, our Father, for the 
holy vine of David thy servant, which thou hast made known to us 
through Jesus thy servant.” But, like Paul, they make no reference 
whatever to the career of this Jesus. Yet, unlike Paul, they do not 
refer to a crucifixion or even to a death. Wo are in a different 
circle of ideas from either the Pauline or the Evangelical. Who, 
then, was this Jesus ? 

The Synoptic Gospels 

The problem which these books present can bo simplified some¬ 
what by dealing separately with different kinds of subject-matter. 

Episodes of Action .—Most of those which have any distinctive 
character are miracle-stories, or are bound up with such. But 
Bchmiedol’s “nine pillars” need to be considered. This eminent 
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soholar, finding much that is doubtful in the Synoptics, fixes upon 
nine passages which cannot, he thinks, be mythical, because they 
are derogatory to the quasi-divine status of Jesus. The compilers 
would have been glad to exclude them, so they admitted them only 
because they knew them to be true. Similar episodes, however, 
occur in the careers of many divine and quasi-divine heroes (such as 
fieracles and Apollo), who are admitted on all hands to bo mythical. 
They are even recorded of Yahw6 (as in Ex. iv, 24 ; Judg. i, 19), 
“ Derogatory myth,” in fact, is quite a normal phenomenon. 

Nazareth .—The problem of this name is complex. Paul seems 
unaware of it. In what one school of critics regards as the primitive 
basis of the Synoptics there is no mention of 11 Nazareth ” at all. 
Comparison of the Greek texts (the English translations are mis¬ 
leading) reveals interpolation and contradictions. Cheyne and others 
doubt whether there was such a village at the dawn of the Christian 
era, and trace the name to “Gen-Nesarat ”— i.e„ Galilee (Encycl. 
Bibl.t art. “ Nazareth ”). There seems also to have been a sect of 
“Nazareans” before the Christian era. Besides which, there 
appears to have been confusion with "Nazirite,” and “Nazar” 
or “Netzer,” the “Branch,” a Messianic symbol. The whole 
matter is very obscure. 

The Twelve Apostles .—Can any reader recite straight off the 
names of these venerated figures? Even with the texts before 
him, can he construct a consistent list? Their appointment must 
be supposed to have been important, and yet, with the exception of 
“Peter,” “James,” and “John” (and even of these, who can settle 
the identity of the “ James ” of Paul ?), what do they effect ? Some 
are mere names, and (with the said exceptions) they all disappear 
quickly from the pages of the New Testament. In the Pauline litera¬ 
ture there is one solitary mention of a “ Twelve,” but it is in an evident 
interpolation which interrupts the sense (1 Cor. xv, 1-11), Even were 
it in genuine text, it would create an insoluble problem, for according 
to Gospels and Acts it ought to have been “the eleven”; besides which, 
just below, we are told of “all the apostles.” Who were “all the 
apostles” if not the twelve, or, at any rate, the eleven? That 
the expression could allude to a larger group is excluded by the 
mention of a “ 500.” Even if 1 Cor. xv, 1-11 wore genuine as 
a whole, it is clear that “the twelve” is an interpolation. Thus, 
Paul makes no allusion to this venerated twelve. In the Synoptics 
the “calling” of the apostles is evident miracle, for why otherwise 
should men suddenly leave their occupations at a single summons ? 
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Twelve, too, being a sacred number, derived from astrological con¬ 
siderations, points of itself to myth. The Cephas, James, and John 
mentioned in the Pauline literature may be real figures, early propa¬ 
gandists, but the ** Twelve Apostles 11 are evidently mythical. In 
which case, what becomes of episode after episode in the Synoptics? 
And of apologue after apologue addressed to these men? 

The Parables and Ethical Discourses .—Most of our ideas of the 
ethic of Jesus are derived really from the Sermon on the Mount (on 
a plain in Luke) and from the ethical parables which are found only 
in Luke. Now, the mere form of the “ sermon " shows clearly enough 
that it was never delivered as a viva voce address, but is a compilation. 
A compilation, then, from what? Well, it has long been known to 
scholars that it is a series of maxims which were current among 
moralists of the Mediterranean world (some appearing in the 
Didach6), and is not an original composition at all. 

That the third Gospel is late is avowed by its author in his 
prefatory note. The parables alluded to are confined to that Gospel. 
If they were really spoken by Jesus, they must have been known at 
the time when the first Gospel was being compiled. Then why did 
Matthew, who admitted the “ sermon, 0 reject these? What possible 
reason could ho have had for setting aside the Prodigal Son and the 
Good Samaritan? No explanation is forthcoming but that they are 
later than his time. Whence it follows that they were never spoken 
by a Gospel Jesus at all. Which once seen, we also see, in an 
illuminating flash, the reason why Paul’s Jesus was not the source 
of Paul’s ethic. 

The progressive Christian of to-day tends to reject theology and 
fall back on the view of Jesus as a great ethical teaoher. Then, in 
view of the fact that the ethical discourses turn out to be unhistorical, 
does not the figure of that teacher, as conceived by him, tend to 
vanish into thin air? 

The Teaching as a Whole .—One day, in my boyhood, it occurred to 
me to look for what I had been brought up to regard as the Christian 
teaching in the words of Jesus himself. To my astonishment I found 
that in the Synoptics that teaching could be educed from only a few 
isolated texts, and even in them only by straining the sense severely. 
Jesus, apparently, never taught this message, so all-important for man¬ 
kind. I had to fall back on the fourth Gospel, where I found rather 
more, though even there not as explicitly as I had hoped. As to ethic, 
I had been taught that it was of no avail apart from faith in the true 
doctrine. So I remained perplexed. Let us, then, repeat the question. 
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What is the Gospel ? What did Jesus roally come to teach the world ? 
The " Kingdom/* That formula recurs over and over. Parable 
after parable is given to illustrate it. But what it is wo are nowhere 
told.* It is never explained, and remains to this day an enigma. 

At one stage in his career, as we all know, Jesus sends out hia 
disciples to preach. Here, then, is the first enterprise in Christian 
propaganda; surely now we shall be told what his disciplos are to 
preach. What do we get? That the Kingdom is at hand, and that 
men are to repent (with bitter curses on cities that would not receive 
the preachers). Then the disciples return, reporting astonishing 
success. Success in what? That "even the devils are subject to 
us through thy name.” Whereupon Jesus comments, and what is 
his comment? That he sees Satan fall from heaven like lightning, 
and that he gives them power to tread on serpents and scorpions. 
Not a syllable about this first announcement of a gospel which was 
to transform the world 1 Which raises the question : Was there ever 
any Gospel at all by Jesus and his disciples? 

This question seems to have received scant attention, and yet, 
from the light which it throws upon the historio problem, it is of the 
very first importance. Wo have seen that the "sermon” and the 
Lucan parables cannot be Jesuine at all, and that the "kingdom ” is 
enigmatic. When, however, these are eliminated from the Synoptics, 
a residuum of didaotio matter, largely belonging to the logia-document 
known as Q, is still left over. Let the reader peruse this residuum and 
do his best to extract from it anything distinctive of a new religion, 
any connected body of ideas, or evon anything which bears the 
mark of a great, an inspiring, and an original teacher. Of pungent 
aphorism and telling simile there is no lack, especially when supposed 
opponents are being denounced. But the reader is likely to rise from 
the perusal wondering why anybody should have been " astonished 
at his doctrine”; and wondering still more how the said doctrine 
could ever have been supposed to have wrought a moral transforma¬ 
tion of the world. For the truth is that when we search the Synop¬ 
tics for a Gospel, for a distinctive teaching of any kind, it eludes us 


* One passage, that the kingdom is “within you,” does appear penetrating, 
though even that does not tell us what it is. Few readers, too, seem to notice 
that in the margin of the Authorized Version iyrbs vp&v ia renderod “among 
you,” and in the margin of the Revised Version “ in the midst of you.” Finally, 
the expression is found only in the avowedly late third Gospel (xvii, 21). Then, 
if it had been specially illuminating, what reason could Matthew have had for 
omitting it? Manifestly it is a late addition, and unhistorical. 
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like an ignis fatuus . Then, with the fceaohing thus elusive, is the 
figure of the teacher any less so ? The tradition of centuries blinds 
us, Christians, Higher Critics, and many Rationalists, all alike; we 
think we see the Teacher we have always seen. Nothing, perhaps, is 
so efficient in opening our eyes to the reality as a search for the 
great Teacher’s teaching. 

The Style of the Utterances 

It is often said that the Synoptic Jesus expresses himself in a 
style so unique that it can only be the voice of a living person. 

But for those who accept the results of the Higher Criticism the 
argument proves too much. For the style runs through the whole of 
the utterances of the Synoptic Jesus. It runs through all the miracle 
stories, even through such a story as that of the cursing of the barren 
fig-tree. Not only so, but other characters in the Synoptics express 
themselves in the same style. Turn to the utterances ascribed to 
John the Baptist. Unless one look to see who the speaker is, one 
could take them for utterances of Jesus. They even contain iden¬ 
tical expressions (e.gr,, Matt, iii, 7, and xii, 34). Patently, the style 
is that of the writers themselves—at any rate, that which they 
thought suitable for supernatural figures. 

Such being the case, hardly any need remains to ask whether 
the utterances be like those of a real and living person; but one 
characteristic may be pointed out. The style is repetitional, iterative, 
monotonous; not adapted to varying ciroumstance. No matter what 
the occasion which calls it forth, an utteranoe always rolls out in 
the same ever-recurring type of phrase, with the same alternating 
cadence of sentences. 

Did any real and living man ever speak in that way ? Nothing 
is more manifest than that it is an artificial, a constructed style. 
Turn from it to tolerably well-reported speeches or dialogues of any 
able speaker, ancient or modern, and we feel at once that we have 
emerged into the land of the living. 


The Closing Scenes 

In these, if anywhere, we ought to find history; for personages 
undoubtedly historical, such as Caiaphas and Herod, and, above all, 
Pilate, are made to play a part in them. 

They open with the triumphal entry into Jerusalem. That, 
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however, is an almost incredible story. Its inclusion in the 
narrative becomes intelligible when we find it to be framed upon a 
once common practice: the days of exaltation of a temporary quasi¬ 
divine king, duly followed by the sacramental meal at which the 
body and blood of such a king are eaten and drunk. Which leads 
on at once to the Lord’s Supper itself. If we read the formulae 
given in the Gospels and in 1 Cor. xi, we find them to be essentially 
identical in idea, partly even in wording, with totemistic and cannibal 
sacraments all the world over, in ancient and modern times, among 
Mithraists, Ainu, Khonds, and Mexicans. To suppose that such a 
rite was “ instituted ” at a historic moment, by a historic person, is 
patently absurd. 

The Gethsemane scene then follows, wrought up to the extreme 
of pathos whereof the compilers were capable—indeed, over-wrought 
beyond the bounds of good taste, as most people probably feel. But 
it is remarkable that this narrative should ever have been taken for 
history. Other things apart, it gives minute details of what, in the 
terms of the case, there was no one to report, the disciples being 
some distance off, in the dark, and asleep. How the compilers could 
have indited such an account would be unintelligible but for a con¬ 
sideration presently to be set forth. 

Then comes the betrayal, a totally superfluous thing. I remember 
wondering, in my own boyhood, how any men could have done such 
an uneconomical thing as pay a man to enable them to accomplish 
what (as the very narrative itself says) they could have accomplished 
just as easily without his aid. If there were any further need of 
evidence that the Judas story is unhistorical, it is found in 1 Oor. 
xv, 5, which (contradicting xi, 23) specifies the Twelve as having 
seen Jesus just after the resurrection. It is plain that even the 
interpolator, lot alone Paul, had never heard of, or did not believe, 
the story. For the source of the idea , however, I myself am inclined 
to look to a world-wide practice. It is highly desirable that a sacra¬ 
mental victim, whether man or animal, should go to his fate of his 
own accord. Therefore he is commonly enticed in treaohoroUB 
manner to go to the place where he will meet with that fate. 

Upon the betrayal and capture follows the Jewish trial, with its 
impossible search for false witnesses at the last moment and in the 
dead of the night. Modern Jewish jurists have shown that this 
trial, held on the very eve of the Passover, and contemplating 
execution * on the day of the judicial process, could not possibly be 
historical, and it has been abandoned by several scholars. 
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Finally, wo come to the trial before Pilate.* The eminent 
French scholar Loisy, who, though abandoning so much, yet holds 
to the historicity of Jesus, says, truly enough, that if this go the 
crucifixion becomes myth, and the historicity of Jesus goes with it. 
On the other hand, the eminent British scholar Oheyne, editor of 
the Encyclopedia Biblica t told me in 1914 that he feared that the 
Crucifixion would have to be abandoned. This seems astonishing: 
let us therefore look at the accounts. The prisoner is brought 
before the Procurator without legal preliminaries—indeed, without 
any notice whatever, which is itself improbable, in view of the regu¬ 
larity of Roman legal procedure. The Jews are made to represent 
themselves as friends to Roman rule, as if that would impose upon 
a Roman governor. Pilate, the severe Pilate, is represented as 
afraid of them—a representation contradicted by every episode in his 
tenure of office, even in the New Testament itself, in its mention of 
his having “ mingled men’s blood with their sacrifices.” Yet there 
is no reason to suppose him unjust or gratuitously cruel. All that 
we know of him from Josephus and others indicates no more than 
the procedure of a stern and uncompromising disposition, faced with 
the administration of the most turbulent province of the Roman 
Empire. The mere fact that his ten-year tenure of office was 
equalled only by that of his predecessor points to his administration 
having been successful, and therefore equitable . On the one hand 
he had to put down any movement which threatened the Roman 
Imperium ; on the other he had to be the administrator of Roman 
justice. 

In the light of these considerations, let us return to the narra¬ 
tives of the trial. They tell us five principal things. One is that 
Pilate committed the atrocity of executing a prisoner in whom he 
could find no fault, and whom he discerned to have been brought to 
him through “envy.” The second is that his conviction of the 
prisoner’s innocence was not merely a private conviction, hidden in 
his own breast, but that ho actually proclaimed that conviction, 
more than once, aloud, to the whole assembly, thereby damning 
himself as deeply as possible in the eyes of the whole peoplo. Also, 
to say nothing of the moral odium and degradation wherein he thus 
involved himself, what governor in his senses would have made 

* There is only one allusion to Pilate in the Epistolary literature, and that 
is in 1 Tim. (vi, 13), one of the “ Pastoral” opistlos which are, by general oonsont 
of the Higher Critics, post-Pauline. Among many other points, the Paulinist 
Maroion omits them from his list of the Paulino epistles (Encycl. BibL t col. 
5083). 
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such a public exhibition of weakness, of his fear of the turbulent 
Jewish mob whom he had been sent to govern ? * Such a proceed¬ 
ing would assuredly have brought about his speedy recall to Romo, 
there to answer for hia conduct. When in the end he was recalled 
it was on account of actions of precisely the opposite colour. The 
third is that the prisoner, by avowing on interrogation a deadly 
offence against the Roman Imperium (of calling himself King of the 
Jews), actually gave Pilate a way of escape from the situation. For, 
in that case, all that need have been done was to condemn the 
prisoner on his own confession, relieving the governor of any 
aspect either of cowardice or of moral odium. Yet, instead of avail¬ 
ing himself of such a golden opportunity, he positively reaffirms his 
conviction of the prisoner’s innocence I The fourth is that the 
Procurator handed over the prisoner for execution immediately after 
the sentence. But the Tiberian law, of only twelve years previously, 
laid down, in favour of the condemned prisoner, that execution should 
be doferred ten days ( Encycl . Bibl ., col. 4843). Would Pilate have 
openly broken a law enacted by the very emperor who had appointed 
him ? The fifth is the strange Barabbas incident (whereof more here¬ 
after). Pilate, while executing a man whom he believes, and says he 
believes, to be innocent, actually releases to the mob an insurgent 
leador guilty of murder. While at sohool I learnt something of 
what the Romans were like, with the result that this story put a 
heavy strain upon my powers of faith. At the present time the 
institution which most nearly resembles the Roman Imperium is 
the British Raj in India. Now picture, if we can, a revolt taking 
place, accompanied with murder, in an Indian province, and the 
British governor setting free the insurgent leador in obedience to 
the clamour of the mob ! And try, further, to imagine the Viceroy, 
the Secretary for India, and the British Government of the day 
retaining that governor in office for three years after this event I 
Such are the narratives of the trial. What would a judge and jury 
say if such narratives were laid before them as evidence ? 

If the trial be unhistorio, then evidently, as is indeed admitted 
by Loisy and Cheyne, so also must bo the Crucifixion. Certainly 
the proposition is somewhat staggering when first encountered, but 
few readers realize the nature of the case. The truth is that two 
distinct things are confused under the name “ crucifixion.” One is 
a Roman method of execution; the other is a mode of death in a 

* Still less have gone through such a farce as that of the hand-washing, 
which, moreover, was not a Roman, but a Jewish, rite. 
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ritual sacrament. Now, the details given in the Gospels, and in 
countless piotures and “ crucifixes,” are not those of a Roman exe¬ 
cution. The form of the cross itself, the outstretched arms, the 
nailing, the 11 stigmata ” in hands and feet, the scourging, the seam¬ 
less robe, the crown of thorns, the drink, the leg-breaking, and the 
spear-thrust, are all features of a ritual sacrament. We have also 
to remember that the Gospels are not in Latin, but in Greek, and 
that “stauros," though sometimes used as a rendering of “ crux,” as 
often means a stake or tree-stem, and the expression ** hanged on a 
tree ” is found in the New Testament. If the reader doubt the 
sacramental nature of the practice, the following astonishing case 
will illustrate it: In ancient Mexico, at the time of the Spanish 
invasion, it was the practice at certain festivals to fix upon a cross 
an image of a god, made of dough. This was then climbed for, 
taken down, broken up, distributed to the worshippers, and eaten 1 
Also, at one stage of the Mexican cannibal sacrament, wherein the 
body and blood of a human victim representing a god were eaten, 
the priest, dressed in the skin of the divine victim, and thus himself 
representing the god, stood with his arms outstretched in “ crucifix ” 
attitude. In the Mediterranean world itself Osiris is represented as a 
crucifix, and Strabo tells how sacrificial victims were crucified in Gaul. 

Comparative Mythology 

When the Gospel narratives are compared with narratives from 
other literatures it is found that every salient episode, miraculous 
or otherwise, in the career of Jesus corresponds to some episode 
in the myth of a god or semi-divine hero already current in the 
Mediterranean world. Correspondences with the myths of Further 
Asia are also beginning to be known, and some of these are 
astonishingly close. Are we to say that all these other stories 
are fictions, but that those of the Gospels are historic? Shall 
we not rather infer that either (1) the later borrowed from the 
older, or (2) that both are derived from a common source. For 
example: when we find that Mithra was buried in a cave are we to 
say that, though this is a myth, Jesus wa9 really buried in a cave? 
What are we to make of the following, from the Sutta-nipata, which 
is pre-Christian by several centuries? The birth of the Buddha was 
announced by demi-gods singing in the air at night; an aged hermit 
heard them, went to where the young child was, took him in his 
arms, and said that this was the Saviour of gods and men, whose 
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coming he had long hoped that he might see I Is this myth, and 
are the two corresponding Christian stories history ? 

Interpretation of the Closing Scenes 

Can we find some means of rendering these narratives, with their 
manifold impossibilities, intelligible ? Mr. J. M. Robertson has put 
forward a suggestion which, were it put forward in connection with 
any literature but the Christian one, would be hailed as a flash of 
penetrative genius. It is as follows: Let the reader peruse the 
narratives, from the Lord's Supper onwards, with attention. He 
will find that they are not written as a narrator would give them, 
but that they are given with a very singular compression, each action 
treading on the very heels of its predecessor. To such an extreme 
is this carried that in Matt, xxvi, 45, 46, and in Mark xiv, 41, 42, 
Jesus tells the disciples to 11 Sleep on now and take your rest,” and 
then, with not the least pause between, says “ Rise, let us bo going " 1 
This is not the method of narrative, not even of fictitious narrative; 
it is the method of another machinery for presenting action. Let 
the reader now turn to well-known dramas, even those of Shake¬ 
speare, but still more those of the Greeks, wherein the action was 
limited to twenty-four hours, and he will find a similar compression 
of events. The reason, of course, is that drama, by its very nature, 
must develop action rapidly. It must also minimize change of 
scene, and accordingly in these narratives there is little or nothing 
about the movement of the companies from place to plaoe. We can 
also, in the light of this suggestion, understand the apparently impos¬ 
sible search for witnesses at the last moment and in the dead of 
the night. For in a drama that would not be staged. Above all, 
we can now comprehend the apparent impossibility of the garden 
scene, where words and aotions of Jesus are given which there was 
no one to report. For in a drama, these being aotually presented 
on the stage, would be seen and heard by the audience , and so be no 
difficulty to anybody. Then later on the drama was written out, 
just as it stood, with little or no expansion. It never occurred to 
the transcribers that what was possible drama would make impos¬ 
sible narrative. 

But the question will be asked, Were there such dramas ? There 
were. In great literature we need only reoall the Prometheus Bound 
of iEschylus, representing the sufferings of a saviour-god, including 
even his 11 crucifixion ” to the rook. In the popular forms of religion 
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dramatic representations of the sufferings and deaths of gods were 
a leading feature. The “ mystery-play/' as we know, continued 
to be highly popular through the Middle Ages, and survives in one 
or two places to this day. 

But, given a religious drama, we must remember that it would 
be, in the nature of the case, founded upon an already existing—nay, 
probably a very ancient—cult. The essentially dramatic form of 
these narratives, therefore, points of itself to the existence of a Jesus- 
cult of great antiquity. 

The Scattered Clues 

Scattered through several old books there are certain extremely 
curious, indeed sometimes astonishing, allusions to incidents, ideas, 
and practices of which our knowledge is tantalizingly imperfect, but 
which, combined, show us that there are things behind the New 
Testament narratives which do not appear upon the surface, things 
very different from the ordinary historical interpretation. Some of 
them are as follows:— 

(1) Josephus mentions several men of the name of Jesus. One 
of them was a robber-captain, who planned an attack upon him, but 
whom he captured by a stratagem. Another was Jesus son of 
Sapphias, a Galilean, “ leader of a seditious tumult of mariners and 
poor people.” A third was Jesus the son of Ananus, who for seven 
years cried: 11 Woe, woe to Jerusalem.” He was scourged and 
brought before the Roman procurator, who asked him who and 
whence ho was; but “ he made no manner of reply,” and the 
procurator dismissed him as a lunatic. 11 Nor did he give ill words 
to those who beat him, nor good words to those who gave him food.” 
At last he was killed in the siege by a stone from an engine. 

(2) The Talmud contains an allusion to a Jesus Ben Pandira, a 
worker of wonders, who had a following of five disciples. For some 
reason unspecified he was, in the reign of Alexander Janmeus, about 
100 B.C., stoned and “hanged on a troe” on the eve of a Passover. 
His mother’s name is given as Mary Magdalene I 

(3) We have already soon that the Barabbas incident in the 
Gospels cannot possibly bo historical. But it acquires a different 
kind of interest when wo discover that the meaning of the name is 
“ Son of the Father”; and our interest rises into astonishment when 
we learn that in the Gospels themselves the reading which was long 
the accepted reading in the early Church was “Jesus Barabbas”— 
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that is, ** Jesus Son of the Father ” I (Nioholson, Oosp . Eebr., 1879, 
pp. 141-2), 

(4) In the Book of Zechariah (sixth century B.C.) there are two 
picturesque passages (ohaps. iii and vi) about a Joshua. Nominally 
he is the High Priest mentioned in the Book of Ezra, who, there is 
little doubt, is an historical character. But the circumstances of 
these two passages are certainly not those of an historical High Priest, 
but of a quasi-supernatural figure. Ho is resisted by “ Satan/’ He 
is crowned as King. He is, in his own person, the Messianic “ Branch/' 
He is associated with the ancient symbol of the “ seven eyes/' which 
reappears in the New Testament (Rev. v, 6) as an attribute of the 
Judoeo-Christian Jesus-God. The writer could never have thought 
of an actual contemporary man in this manner. Nor are the details 
of the picture invented ones: they are taken from older lore; the 
prophet, for the purpose he has in hand, attributing them to one of 
the re-builders of the temple. They are ancient divine attributes, 
pertaining to a far older Joshua. But that Joshua is here made 
quasi-human and distinctly subordinated to YahwA Further, in 
considering these passages, we must bear in mind, first, that the 
Hexateuchal hero called Joshua is admitted by the Higher Critics 
to bo unhistorical ( EncycL BibL , col. 2600); and, second, that the 
" Book of Joshua,” being a compilation by the redactor of P. {EncycL 
BibL, cols. 2602, 2605-6), did not exist at the time when these pas¬ 
sages wore written. So the writer was not thinking of any historical 
character at all. What he had in mind was an ancient divine figure. 

(5) There is an Arab tradition that “Joshua” was a son 
of “ Miriam/' But the original form of that name is “ Mariam,” 
and the name of the sister of Moses is spelt “Mariam” in the Sep- 
tuagint. Mariam, however, is the name which reappears in the Now 
Testament as “ Maria ” or “ Mary ” ( EncycL BibL, cols. 2952, 3152). 
“Joshua,” therefore, in this tradition is a son of “Mary”I And 
“ Jesus ” is a Hellonized form of “ Joshua.” 

(6) In the Epistle of Judo (v and vi) there is an enigmatic passage 
whereof an older reading (recognized in the Revised Version) runs; 

“ Now I desire to put you in remembrance.how that Jesus [i.e,, 

Joshua], having saved a people out of the land of Egypt the second 
time, destroyed them that believed not. And the angels which kept 

not their first principality.he hath kept in everlasting bonds under 

darkness unto the judgment.” Again, in the apocalyptic Judcoo- 
Ohristian work known as the Sibylline Oracles (trans. Deane, oit. 
Whittaker, Orig . of Chris 2nd td., p. 27) we find: “Now a 
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certain excellent man shall come again from heaven.the best of 

the Hebrews, who once made the sun stand still”; thus unmistak¬ 
ably indicating Joshua. Now it is clear that a mere warrior could 
nob bind erring angels. Nor, as we might long ago have discerned, 
could he make the sun stand still. To do deeds of this kind no less 
than a god is needed. 

(7) The name Joshua points to his having been, at some early 
stage, connected in some way with Yahwd, for Jehoshua seems to 
signify “Yahwd is deliverance.” Further, it is well known that 
Jesus is but a Hellonized form of Joshua. Now, the Gospel Jesus 
is implicitly, indeed almost explicitly, identified with an ancient 
Joshua in the sense of a deliverer in the familiar passage (Matt, i, 21): 
“ Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people,” etc. 

(8) When the disciples are sent out, they exorcize in the name 
of Jesus, in places where Jesus had never been, but where never¬ 
theless his name seemed to be already known and to be efficient. 
On one occasion they report finding a non-disciple exorcizing in 
the same name. 

(9) In the Acts of the Apostles the apostles are said repeatedly, 
when arriving at a town, to find adherents and worshippers of Jesus 
there already in an unaccountable manner. 

(10) In 1 Cor. ii, 8, Paul says that “the Lord of Glory” was 
crucified by archontdn tote aionos , misleadingly translated “rulers of 
this world,” but really “ Powers of the 2Eon ”—i.e., Celestial Powers, 
a Gnostic expression. They are the “Principalities and Powers” 
against whom the author of Ephesians wrestles (vi, 12; see Greek 
text of R. V., footnote). Thus Jesus was really crucified by Celestial 
Powers. But Pilate was anything but a Celestial Power. The 
Epistles are full of Gnostic ideas about “Powers” and “iEons.” 

(11) In 2 Cor. xi, 4, Paul refers mysteriously to “another Jesus, 
whom we have not preached.” Who was this other Jesus ? 

Such are some of these strange and mysterious clues. We can 
but imperfoctly understand what they mean. But they afford us 
passing glimpses of the real development which is hidden behind the 
veil of the quasi-historio narratives of the New Testament. 

The Lessons op the Clues 

From the foregoing indications we can at any rate discern:— 

(l) That the Christian sacrament and the episodes of the Gospels 
are of the same nature as many whioh had long been current in the 
Mediterranean world. 
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(2) That, for early and influential propagandists, the crucifixion 
was not an earthly but a celestial phenomenon. 

(3) That a Jesus-cult was already in existence before the dawn 
of the Christian era. 

(4) That, as it had developed a drama, this cult must have been 

ancient. 

(5) That a Joshua-cultus had long been in existence in Palestine. 

(6) That a number of enigmatic passages point to Joshua having 
been originally a very ancient Palestinian deity, whose cultus was 
gradually subordinated to that of Yahw6, and his legend re-written 
as that of a mere human hero. But ancient popular beliefs are of 
great vitality, and linger on for ages in spite of official priestly 
attempts at suppression. Modern Christendom, and even our own 
country, are full of such unofficial survivals to this day. Even so, 
it is tolerably clear that an ancient Joshua-oult was lingering in 
Palestine at the dawn of the Christian era. When alluded to in 
Greek-written documents the name would appear as " Jesus." 

A Working Hypothesis 

If some man maintain that the planet Mars is made of platinum, 
we find no difficulty in showing that he is somewhat badly in error. 
But if, to retrieve his defeat, he turn round and demand of us to 
show what the planet Mars is composed of, he can put us into 
a difficulty. Likewise in this case. It is not difficult to show that 
the Christian system did not originate in the manner commonly 
supposed. But when we endeavour to discover the processes 
whereby it did originate we find that the materials for a construc¬ 
tive theory are scanty. Nevertheless, as was admirably remarked 
by Huxley, a working hypothesis is an excellent horse to ride, pro¬ 
vided he do not take the bit between his teeth and bolt with us. 
Bearing that caution in mind, some such an hypothesis may be 
sketched out. 

It has been pointed out by Sir James Frazer that Practice is, in 
general, anterior to myth. With Practice, then, we set out. There 
can be no doubt that sacraments had been practised in the Mediter¬ 
ranean world from time immemorial. More than one god was thus 
worshipped. But a god whose worship still prevailed in Palestine 
was a Joshua. His cultus, however, had been subordinated to 
that of Yahw6, and eventually suppressed by the ^official Yahwist 
hierarchy of the Jews. Like other suppressed cults, however, 
it survived among the populace until the Christian era or there- 
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aboufcg. Connected with it were a sacrament and a ritual pro¬ 
cession, with a mock coronation of “Jesus Barabbas,” “Jesus, Son 
of the Father,” ending in a mock-execution by “crucifixion” or 
" hanging on a tree.” There was also a dramatic representation or 
myatery-drama, probably carried on in secret (as such things com¬ 
monly were) by the Jesuist groups among the populaoe. 

So far all this was more or less obscure, or at any rate not 
publicly explicit, and did not attract much attention on the parts 
either of the Jewish hierarchy or the Roman authorities. But 
owing to the sporadic turbulence which had been ohronio ever since 
tho Maccabean Wars, combined with the persistent Messianic hopes 
of the Jews, as well as to the permeation of Palestine by Gentile 
influence, conditions eventually changed. Popular leaders arose, 
especially one who combined Jewish with Hellenic antecedents, and 
who seems to have been named Paul. Under them the ancient and 
long-obscure oultus of Joshua-Jesus underwent a great resurgence. 
It is tempting to surmise that Paul’s Jesus may be tho slain Jesus 
ben Pandira of a century or more before. But whether the Bon 
Pandira story itself be historical is uncertain. It also may be really 
a dim echo of a ritual sacrifice, and thus be connected in some way 
with the ancient cultus. Paul's elusive Jesus and the “ Lord ” of 
the Didaoh6 are more likely to be tho long-obscure god of imme¬ 
morial antiquity, brought out once more into tho light of day and 
celestially transfigured. 

Thus transfigured, also partly Hellenized by its half-Hellenic 
leader, and pushed by his energetic propaganda, the cultus began to 
spread among the Gentiles. Whereupon two things ensued. It 
began to look like a formidable competitor with orthodox Yahwism, 
and thus incurred the hostility of the Jewish hierarchy. But a 
severance also developed within itself, between those who would 
have kept it wholly Jewish and were friendly to Jewry and those 
who, discerning that its future was really among the Gentiles, looked 
with a friendly eye upon Rome. Among its leaders there came to 
be an organization of travelling preachers, which was the first little 
germ of the Christian hierarchy, whose terrible history we know 
bub too well, and whose pressure is upon us to this hour. 

In the hands of this hierarchy the Christian sacred books grow 
up. Such books were essential to the new movement, because of 
the prestige of the Hebrew sacred books, with which it had to com¬ 
pete. The literature is full of traces of the struggle within tho 
Church, of Gentile vorsus Jow, and of the ultimate triumph of the 
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Gentile element. Under the Gentilizing leaders, familiar with 
the dramatic method, a transcript of the crude early drama was 
inserted into the Synoptic Gospels. 

Among the new hierarchy, as well as among the rank and file, 
were men of very various character—some simple and kindly, some 
fierce, ambitious, and mendacious. Accordingly, the ethic embodied 
in the literature is contributed partly by the one type, partly by the 
other. The better men drew upon the best contemporary ethic, 
whether of Jewish or of pagan origin. The others imported a ten¬ 
dency which has brought unspeakable suffering on the world, from 
that day to this. 

A story once afloat, particulars of time and place are soon forth¬ 
coming. Scott avowed that he could not re-toll an episode without 
giving it a cockit hat.” I have more than once caught myself 
giving some story a time and place, only to find that it was already 
known to my audience in connection with some other time and 
place or with none at all. An intimate friend of mine has had a 
much more singular experience. “Myths” about himself have 
twice reached his ears. One was an account of his own death, 
which had taken place three years previously—time, place, and 
actors in the scene, all being specified 1 Thus, local detail and 
references to real personages are no evidence of historicity. On 
the contrary, they tend to grow more and more explicit as time 
goes on. What dictated those particulars in the present case ? If the 
cult were ancient, why should it not have been assigned to a remoter 
period ? I think that, in this connection, an important consideration 
has been overlooked. The system took over the old “official” deity 
Yahw6, as, in view of its largely Jewish origin, it was bound to do. 
But in so doing it adopted a divine kingship of the most exclusive 
kind. The great resurgence of the cult, however, took place within the 
Roman Imperium, where men’s minds were of necessity permeated 
with the idea of universal dominion. The two ideas were inevitably 
combined, thus evolving what I have elsewhere termed Theocratic 
Imperialism. Now, if Jesus had been relegated to a remote period, 
he would have been made to appear when the cultus was quite 
obscure and (what is more important still) on the restricted stage of 
Jewry. For a nascent Theocratic Imperialism that was not enough. 
When he appeared it must be on the stage of the world—on the univer¬ 
sal stage. It must, therefore, bo a time when Jews and Romans could 
appear together. That limited the timo to the period during which 
Judaea had been a Roman province, but before the siege of Jerusalem. 
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Now, assignation to that period was facilitated by various 
circumstances. In the first place it lay, for Gospel-compiler and 
Gospel-reader alike, on the remote side of the vast cataclysm of the 
Fall of Jerusalem, beside which every Palestinian episode must have 
been dwarfed into insignificance. We who have lived through the 
Great War can realize what that was like to the people of that time. 
In the second place, Jesus had become quite a common Jewish 
name. In the third place, at least two men of that name had come 
forward—one as a popular leader, the other as a prophet (p. 16). 
Neither of them is the Gospel Jesus, but their characteristics as 
given by Josephus (** Galilean,” 41 mariners and poor people,” “ Woe 
to Jerusalem,” v “ made no reply,” “ gave no ill words ”) are mani¬ 
festly reproduced in the Gospels. Thus, neither Jew nor Gentile 
would see any improbability in a Gospel Jesus, of whom they had 
themselves heard little or nothing, being assigned to the said 
period. Why not ? Those were the pre-cataclysmio days: who 
cared to inquire what had happened in those days? Certainly 
the severe and unpopular Pilate had suppressed disturbances with 
bloodshed, so his was a likely time for something of that kind 
to have happened. It may easily be that some Jesus never 
mentioned by Josephus was executed by Pilate, and gave a sugges¬ 
tion for the date. But it is really needless to postulate this. For 
even if no such tragedy actually took place under Pilate’s rule, that 
would be a trifle. Historic memory is short even among tolerably 
educated people of our own time, still shorter among the uneducated, 
and among such people as the early Christians there would be 
hardly any such memory at all. In a year or two—nay, less—they 
would ask no questions. Probably it never occurred to the drama¬ 
tizes and compilers themselves to ask any. 


Summary 

It may conduce to lucidity if the main points of this essay be 
briefly summarized. 

(1) There is no external evidence for an historical Jesus. 

(2) No historical Jesus is known to Paul. 

(3) No historical Jesus is known to the authors of the DidachA 

(4) No historical episodes of action can be extracted from the 
Gospels with any reliability. 

(5) The 11 Nazareth” problem is extremely obscure, and it is 
doubtful whether such a village existed at the time. 
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(6) The Twelve Apostles are unknown to Paul, and are clearly 
mythical in the Gospels. 

(7) An ethic deriving from an historical Jesus is unknown to Paul, 
and in the Gospels is either of external origin or late. 

(8) A definite M Christian M teaching eludes us in the Gospels. 

(9) The style of the Gospel Jesus is not that of a real and living 
man. 

(10) The closing scenes, when scrutinized, break down as history. 

(11) Parallels to every salient episode of the Gospels are disclosed 
by Comparative Mythology. 

(12) The closing scenes are interpretable as drama, and only as 
drama. 

(13) Eleven scattered clues indicate a real development behind 
that which appears upon the face of the narratives. 

(14) A working hypothesis is possible; and it indicates that the 
real source of the Christian system and story was not an historical 
man, but a very ancient cult of a divine Joshua. 

Concluding Considerations 

It will be said that we are robbing the world of a beloved and 
beautiful personality. Whereon the following remarks may be made. 
For those who were formerly under the spell of that personality few 
things are more astonishing than that we could ever have felt like that. 
For those who never have been under that spell this attractiveness 
does not exist. I have been told by Sinhalese Buddhists that they 
do not find the figure at all attractive. The Synoptic Jesus does 
and says many things which, were they found in a “ Pagan *’ litera¬ 
ture, would be promptly seized on by apologists as proofs of the 
inferiority of Pagan ethio. Even when uttering admirable senti¬ 
ments, such as 41 love/ 1 he does not utter them in a lovable and 
winning manner. Ho gives them out as 11 commandments,” dicta¬ 
torial^, with an air of superiority, as if ex cathedra. If a contem¬ 
porary spoke to us like that, should we feel much attraction to him ? 

Should, then, criticism result in the disappearance of an historical 
Jesus, men will not really lose anything. Nobility, devotion, and 
love were in the world ages before an historical Jesus was thought 
of, and they will be there still ages after that picture has vanished 
from the imagination of men. Creations of no teacher, but things 
of Nature’s own evolving, they are safe and impregnable in the 
inmost recesses of the heart of man. 
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